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Are You Ready for This Service? 


A RE YOUR CHURCH and welfaidGBarlzdtions ready to receive 


the Displaced Persons and take them to points of destination, 





providing for them work and decent places to live?” §The 


answer is: ‘‘No. We are not ready now, but we hope to be ready when 


the time comes.’ {This situation brings before the citizens of this 
country one of the greatest challenges to sacrificial service that they have 
ever faced. This task has been laid at the door of the churches. This 
human need is a direct call from him who said, “I was a stranger and ye 


” 


took me in and, ‘‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 


the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’—From the 


Bulletin on Displaced Persons, Church World Service. 
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Letters to the Editor 





US-U5SA Synods to Have United Student W ork 





Tennessee and Mid-South Cooperate 


To the Editors: 

The Presbyterian Synod of Mid-South 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 58. 
A., in session here, voted unanimously to 
take the last step necessary to cooperate 
with the synod of Tennessee of the U. 8S. 
church in the direction of religious work 
among college and university students in 
this area through what igs known as a 
“Westminster koundation.” The action 
was described as “eliminating any appear- 
ance of competition on the part of the 
two Presbyterian churches” by thus work- 
ing together. 

Exactiy ten years ago to the day, Dr. 
James i. Clarke, of Nashville, on behalf 
of the Board of Christian Education, 
asked the synod to establish a Westmin- 
ster Foundation, which was done: Funds 
were then raised for the Westminster 
House in Nashville as a center, and work 
Was begun among the approximately 300 
Presbyter.an students attending the Nash- 
ville colleges; also among the students at 
the Tennessee Polytechnic at Cookeville. 
There are now about 1,000 Presbyterian 
Students at Nashville and Coukeville. This 
whole work will now be under the aus- 
pices of the two Presbyterian synods, as 
they have for years cooperated at other 
southern student centers. 

The action taken was to dissolve the 
present Westminster Foundation and elect 
nine persons who constitute half of the 
membership of a new Foundation, the 
other nine to be elected by the U, S. Synod 
of Tennessee when it holds its annual 
meeting in October. 

CONTRIBUTOR, 
Maryville, Tenn, 


$60—Not $100 


To the Editors: 

Thank you for your editorial of July 5 
calling attention to the summer school 
of church music at the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, July 29-Aug. 12. 

Lest it be thought by some that the 
$100 expense money you mention is our 
charge for this school, let me say that 
the total cost of board, room and tuition 
is only $60. 

JAMES R. SYDNOR. 
Richmond, Va. 


On the Air 


To the Editors: 

Our church will broadcast the 11:00 A. 
M. Sunday services over WRVA, Rich- 
mond, during the month of July. 

LELAND EDMUNDS. 
Second Church, 
Newport News, Va. 


The Failures of the Churches 


® EDITORS’ NOTE—The following let- 
ter which was published recently has 
brought a barrage of replies. We are re- 
producing it here because it is of some 
significance. Whatever may be lacking in 
the writer’s idea of true worship or how- 
ever distorted his understanding of the 
church, no one would be willing to have a 
paragraph like one of these written about 
his own church: 


Editor of The Times-Dispatch: 

Each Saturday there appear in the Rich- 
mond newspapers announcement of the 
various churches of Richmond and vicin- 


ity tor the Sunday services the following 
day, and extending a welcome to those 
who would attend. 

Although my preference might be said 
to be Lpiscopal, | am not a member of 
any church. Nach Saturday I look over 
the church pages of the paper, and pian 
to attend sume service, for 1 do love the 
church of Christ and I like to go to 
church. However, this has been my ex- 
perience in going to church here in kKich- 
mond: (each church is numbered in order 
of visit): 


1. Arrived 10:50 A. M. Was handed pro- 
gram and ushered to a back seat. No one 
weilcoined me; slayed thruugn entire serv- 
ice; leit without a handsunasxe or recuog- 
nition of anyoue as a visitor. Was not 
asked to come again, and haven't been 
again. 7 

2. Arrived 10:55 A. M. Rear of church 
seemed full, was uShered to a seat near 
pulpit. Service was still and tormai wor- 
Shippers near me were. tasnionaply 
dressed, I wore a $8V Suit, DUL It Wus neat, 
Some child handed me a hymnal, so l 
joined in the singing. Kemuained through 
service, and Went Out sluwly wy miuddic 
aisie which was much cruwded. No one 
spoke to me; minister was at door shak- 
ing hands with and greeting h.s regulars 
with many smiles. I left without hand- 
shake or a welcome or introduction to 
anyone. I haven’t been there since. 


3. Arrived 7:45 P. M. Prominent out-of- 


town minister was guest preacher. No 
welcome, no program. Usher said seats 
all filled. I looked and saw a single seat 


in front row of “amen” corner; went down 
aisle and took it. Sermon was great. Mu- 
sic good. Service very formal. Beautitul 
church auditorium, with audience of me- 
dium to wealthy classes apparent. Came 
out after service, the minister shook hands 
but said nothing. No welcome nor intro- 
duction, nor any request to worship again 
with them. I haven't, 

4. Arrived 7:30 P. M. A revival was in 
progress during that week. Took a seat 
of own choice near center of house. No 
greeting. A card was handed me which 
asked name, address, church affiliation, if 
prayer desired, if not a church member— 
what church would I join. [I filled it in 
properly, expressing desire to become a 
church member and the prayers of the 
minister. (The church I desired to join 
was not of that denomination.) 

These are just four instances out of 
many visits to churches, but they show 
that the churches as a rule are lying down 
on the job. I knew that if the sincere ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God and the 
salvation of souls were ever in the hearts 


and minds of the church workers there 
would be no need felt for this letter. 
A RICHMONDER. 


Assembly Report 


To the Editors: 

I just wanted to drop a note of appre- 
ciation to you for the fine job of report- 
ing the General Assembly. It is objective, 
unbiased and free from editorializing in 
the reports. This is a great service to 
those who couldn’t attend. This sort of 
journalism is something one can support 
wholeheartedly. 

GEORGE WEBB. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


To the Editors: 

Thank you for another excellent cover- 
age of the General Assembly. The ac- 
count of the discussions on the floor of 
the Assembly are of great service to all. 

A. H. HOLLINGSWORTH, JR. 
Roanoke, Va. 


To the Editors: 

. . Your issues on the General Assem- 
bly were excellent. They were the best 
I have ever read and I have read many! 

CHARLOTTE PERSINGER. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
@ EDITORS’ NOTE—This may be: The 
better the Assembly, the better the report. 


RADIO 





Presbyterian Hour Speakers 
Named for July 11.. 18 


Preachers on the Presbyterian Hour 
(Sundays, 8:30 A. M., EST) for July 
11 and 18 are John R. Richardson, 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Vernon S&S. 
Broyles, Atlanta. Dr. Richardson’s topic 
July 11 will be “Christ the Only Answer 
to the Sin of the World.”” On July 18, 
Dr. Broyles will preach on “Christ the 
Only Answer to Our Present Panic.” 





Dr. Richardson 








MONTREAT COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian Institution 
Part of the Mountain Retreat Association 


Four Year College for Women 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,’’ Western North Carolina 
Montreat is one of the delightful and picturesque places in America 
Christian Atmosphere — High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses, $420.00. — Work Scholarships 
Attractive Buildings 
Two Year Secretarial Course 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President, 


Montreat, N. C. 
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College at Montreat 
Comes Again Under 
Control of Churc¢h 


Trustees Vote Unanimously to 


Comply With Assembly’s Request 


In line with the request of the 1948 
General Assembly that Montreat Col- 
lege be returned to the control of the 
church, the directors of the college have 
voted unanimously to take this step. 
In their June 28 meeting the election 
of trustees of the college was restored 
to the board of directors and trustees 
of the Mountain Retreat Association, 
who, in turn, are responsible to the 
General Assembly. 

The college was removed from the 
control of the church early in 1947 
(OUTLOOK, April 14, 1947). At the 
next General Assembly an ad interim 
committee was appointed to investigate 
and report on the Montreat situation, 
including the status of the college. In 
line with that committee’s recommen- 
dations this year, the Assembly asked 
unanimously for the return of the col- 
lege to the control of the trustees of 
the Mountain Retreat Association as 
soon as possible. An earlier meeting 
of the trustees this year had failed to 
secure the necessary two-thirds vote re- 
quired for the change. 

At the recent called meeting of the 
college trustees the resignation of Ralph 
Robinson, of Gastonia, N. C., was ac- 
cepted and L. Nelson Bell, of Montreat, 


was named to succeed him. 
Meeting Set for August 5 


By the action of the college trustees, 
the new board for the college will be 
elected August 5 when the board of 
directors and trustees of the Mountain 
Retreat Association hold their meeting. 

Association directors, who also met 
June 28, made plans for the $780,000 
financial campaign for Montreat, which 
will provide for the completion of the 
hotel and other capital improvements. 
These plans will be completed in Au- 
gust. The new cafeteria was opened on 
the day of the meeting and tfie direc- 
tors were the first to be served in it. 
Approximately 700 persons can be 
seated in the new dining room. 

Five new members of the college 
and high school faculty have been 
elected, according to President J. 
Rupert McGregor, and the enrollment 
for the coming year is advancing satis- 
factorily—approximately 350 at present, 
compared to last year’s 340. 


SOUTH CAROLINA GIRL WINS 
ESSAY CONTEST PRIZE 


Judges’ devisions in the church-wide 
Stewardship essay contest for young 
people show that Mary Alice Ballew, of 
Columbia, S. C., is the winner of first 
prize of $100. Announcement was 
made by James G. Patton, Jr., secre- 
tary of stewardship for the General As- 
sembly. 

Denny Smith, Magnolia, Ark., won 
the $50 second prize, and Wm. Andrew 
Moffett, Port Gibson, Miss., won the 
$25 third prize. 


PRESBYTERIANS WIN PARSHAD 
CONTEST AWARDS 


In the nationwide Parshad scholar- 
ship contest, a Presbyterian, USA, boy 
and a Methodist girl won top honors. 
Lewis Seymour Mudge, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
a student at Princeton University, and 
Imogene Evalyn Young, Joplin, Mo., 
will receive $400 a year for the rest 
of their college careers. 

Prizes were given for essays on 
“Youth in the Community—Our Chris- 
tian Responsibility.” 

Among 31 other young people of 13 
denominations from 20 states and two 
Canadian provinces were regional win- 
ners of $250-a-year college or summer 
conference scholarships. Winner of 
one of these college scholarships, first 
prize in the southern region, was Mollie 
Anne Boney, of Wallace, N. C. A Peace 
College student, she will later enter the 
Assembly’s Training School. 

John Royster Roberson, of Roanoke, 
Va., won a half scholarship to the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
regional conference at Lake Junaluska, 
N. C., early this month on the basis 
of his essay in the contest. 


Buffalo Gets 1949 USA Assembly 

Philadelphia (Special)—-The 1949 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, will be held in Buffalo, 
N. Y. A committee of leading Presby- 
terians of Buffalo has been formed to 
make the local arrangements. Klein- 
hans’ Music Hall, with a_ seating 
capacity of 3,000, has been secured for 
the business sessions of the 161st As- 
sembly. 


Roman Catholics Gain 807,524 

New York (RNS)—Total Roman 
Catholic population in this country was 
set at 26,075,697—-an increase of 807,- 
524 over the past year—by the Official 
Catholic Directory for 1948, just pub- 
lished here. The Directory said there 
were 115,214 conversions to the church 
in 1947—a gain of 14,586 over the 
record set for 1946. Infant baptisms 
numbered 907,294. 


Korea Missionaries 
Urge Necessity of 


Increase in Workers 


Full Program Goes Forward in 


Evangelism, Education, Medical Care 
KOREA NEWS LETTER 


In its second meeting since reorgani- 
zation the Korea Mission, with all 29 
members present, faced the need of a 
Christian college, heard the challenge 
of ‘“‘a church in every village,” planned 
in full cooperation with the National 
Church, emphasized the need for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the one medical 
center, and called for more missionaries 
to assist with the growing work. W. A. 
Linton was named chairman of the meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer of the Mission 
is S. Dwight Winn and Mr. Linton is 
assistant. 


“Church in Every Village” 
Movement Is Encouraged 


Lee Cha Ik, a former helper of the 
pioneer missionary, L. B. Tate, now 
serving his third term as moderator of 
the Korean General Assembly, stressed 
the need for new recruits. An ex-mod- 
erator of the Assembly, E. H. Pai, now 
chairman of an Assembly’s committee, 
urged the importance of the “church in 
every village’? movement which he leads. 
H. N. Pak asked cooperation in organiz- 
ing an ‘‘orthodox” theological seminary 
and asked that two Southern Presby- 
terian evangelists serve as professors; 
one of them, he said, would be honorary 
president. Dr. Pak, who will take the 
lead in this work, spoke of “‘the neces- 
sity of combatting Modernism which 
has crept into the church out here.’”’ The 
Mission offered its full cooperation and 
it is expected that the seminary will 
open its doors very soon. 


Establishment of Christian 
College Gets Full Support 


Establishment of a Christian college 
was considered so important that, after 
long discussion, it was decided to locate 
it in Kwangju and to begin work this 
fall. Now, with the return of the Mis- 
sion’s home in Seoul, it has been desig- 
nated as a hostel for missionaries when 
in that city on business. In apprecia- 
tion of the work of Dr. Manton Wilson, 
the Mission voted to change the name 
of the leper colony at Yehsu to the R. 
M,. Wilson Leper Colony. 
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Chunju to Get Chief 
Emphasis in Medicine 


Best service to be rendered in the 
field of medicine and nursing, it was 
agreed, is to stress the training of young 
doctors, nurses and laboratory techni- 
cians for work among their own people. 
Therefore, it was decided best to con- 
centrate on one medical center such as 
is being formed in Chunju through 
which can be spread the “good work 
of Christian and modern medicine’’ 
throughout the bounds of Southern 
Korea. Though doctors and nurses are 
needed at each of the other stations, it 
was felt wise to give the Chunju center 
full cooperation. Its facilities now are 
being used by Korean policemen and 
by members of the U. S. Army, in addi- 
tion to its regular patients. 


Birthday Gift Used in 
Translation of Helps 

New opportunities in translation work 
were to the fore. Funds from last 
year’s Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday of- 
fering will go in part for the prepara- 
tion of material on the Christian home 
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and child training. Full efforts are 
made in working toward complete co- 
operation with other groups, both rep- 
resenting the presbyteries, and those 
from other churches. A representative 
was appointed to the Board of Severance 
Union Hospital in Seoul, and a budget 
appropriation was voted for that work 
and for the Christian Literature Society. 
With a request from Cheiju Island for 
a resident missionary before it, the Mis- 
sion voted to send three members to 
next year’s Bible institute for a month’s 
service instead. 


Young Recruits Needed to 
Supplement Work of Elders 

With the average age of the Mission 
force at 56 and with about half the num- 
ber over 60 years of age, the urgency 
of the coming of new missionaries was 
underscored. Among the recruits 
called, some of whom are expected this 
fall, are former members of the Mission, 
children of missionaries who worked 
here, and other young people. Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul S. Crane, he a son of the 
Korean Mission, and she a daughter of 





The Morality of Nations 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





EVERAL INCIDENTS of recent 
weeks give us nice proof of the 
morality of nations and show how 

difficult it is for them to achieve the 
standard of ethics which a world com- 
munity requires. 

One incident was the effort of the 
House of Representatives to cut more 
than a billion dollars from the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. This action, 
happily rescinded by the Senate, brought 
confusion to all of our friends in Eu- 
rope and caused the Communist Press 
all over the world to burst out in a 
song of hate. 

Did not this prove, the Communists 
asked, that Americans were unreliable 
friends? Would not the nations learn 
from this experience that we are not to 
be trusted? 

The BE. R. P. represents a solemn 
commitment. Its action reduced our 
prestige throughout the world. 

We have done rather better than 
might have been expected in moving 
from isolationism to world leadership: 
But this incident proves that there will 
be more than one stumble before we 
will walk securely and uprightly under 
the burden of our vast responsibilities. 

Ethical considerations are also in- 
volved in the efforts of France to pre- 
vent the economic unification of Ger- 
many into the trade of western Europe 
because she still fears German power. 

To quiet her fears Britain and 
America agreed to the internationaliza- 
tion of the Ruhr, though there are some 
disadvantages in that procedure. Also 
we have provided for only a federal uni- 


fication of the German states so that no 
strong central power would emerge. 
We have taken every possible precau- 
tion against the reestablishment of Ger- 
man military power. But we must have 
German industrial power for the re- 
building of Europe. Otherwise the task 
will not be accomplished at all and will 
also become much too great a burden 
for us. 


The French fears are understandable 
enough. A nation twice overrun in a 
generation cannot take as detached a 
view of the current issues as we do. 
But the fears almost approach the di- 
mensions of the pathological. If they 
prevailed Germany would remain a mo- 
rass of economic misery, while the rest 
of Europe remained in corresponding 
poverty because of the failure to har- 
ness the German productive capacity. 


Ultimately nations will have to learn 
some better way of making a foe harm- 
less than by maiming him. Already we 
have spent billions upon billions of dol- 
lars to preserve living standards in Ger- 
many, slightly above the hunger level, 
because it took us three years to learn 
that a large industrial nation could not 
feed itself if it were not allowed to pro- 
duce industrial goods for export. 


Fear and vindictiveness are among 
the most destructive of human emo- 
tions. They are more powerful in the 
behavior of nations than in the lives of 
individuals. But they must be mastered 
if we are to have a minimal degree of 
mutual security and mutual trust.— 
(Copyright, 1948, by RNS.) 
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the China Mission, were welcomed at 
this meeting. 


JAMES I. PAISLEY. 


Changes in Radio Schedule Listed 


Summer schedules in radio find the 
National Radio Pulpit (NBC) replaced 
by the annual feature, “Highlights of 
the Bible’ by Frederick K. Stamm of 
Chicago. This is broadcast Sunday at 
10:00 A. M. (EST). Norman Vincent 
Peale, of the Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York, with the “Art of Living” 
series, is on in place of Religion in the 
News from June to September. 

For the first time since it began 18 
months ago, “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told” (ABC) left the air June 27 until 
Sept. 12. 

Episcopalians will sponsor a radio 
series beginning October 1 over the 
Mutual network, offering “‘Great Scenes 
from Great Plays.’ Walter Hampden, 
who will be host for the series, stars in 
the first—‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac.” 


Goodman Retires from Radio Post 


New York (RNS)—Retirement of 
Frank C. Goodman, executive secretary 
of the department of national religious 
radio of the Federal Council of 
Churches, has been announced here by 
the Council. 

The department Dr. Goodman leaves, 
after 31 years’ service, will be trans- 
ferred shortly to the newly created 
Protestant Radio Commission, it was 
stated. 


Drug Stores Ban Comics 


Harrisburg, Pa. (RNS)—Drug stores 
in Pennsylvania have decided to stop 
the sale of comic books until the con- 
tents of these publications are “cleaned 
up” by the publishers. 

The action was taken at the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association here. 

Chauncel E. Rickard, executive secre- 
tary of the organization, said drug- 
gists would not sell comic books “until 
the publishers of such books clean them 
up to meet the standards of decent 
literature.”’ 


Benevolences Continue Gains 


Three months of the current church 
year show benevolences steadily climb- 


ing, as reported by the Assembly 
agencies. As of June 30, reports were 
as follows: 


Foreign Missions (Nashville), $208,- 
471; inerease, $8,718. Receipts for the 
Program of Progress, $100,034. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $81,843; 
increase, $17,434. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $43,805; increase, 
$10,293. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond, $12,977; increase, $4,593. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $11,851; increase, $1,623. 
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THE MODERATORS SPEAK 





Regret With Understanding 


HEN THE NEWS of the Southern 

Assembly’s action was announced 

on the floor of the Northern As- 
sembly, a sigh of disappointment passed 
through the hall. A_ resolution of 
“regret” followed spontaneously. We 
were sorry that the Southern church 
must postpone negotiations toward 
union for five years. Such was the 
truthful expression in words of what 
was in every heart. There was no spirit 
of criticism, however, and when the 
commissioners got together later in the 
lobbies there seemed to be a consensus 
of opinion that the South had done 
wisely. But there was still that feel- 
ing of “‘regret.”’ It is realism to write 
these facts into the record. 


There is a genuine homesickness in 
the Northern church for the restoration 
of a united Presbyterian fellowship. 
Why? I wonder if anyone could give a 
comprehensive answer. Some, like my 
friend Harrison Ray Anderson, have 
feelings of regret and repentance for 
things which were spoken and done 
eighty-eight years ago—repenting for 
our grandfathers. Others of us have 
come to know you men of the South 
and we like you. We have a sense of 
kindredness of spirit. We would like 
to have this fellowship complete. We 


*Mederator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
Dr. Baird, who is one of our contribut- 
ing editors, is president of San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, San An- 
selmo, Calif. 


By JESSE HAYS BAIRD* 
@ 


think it would be mutually delightful 
and stimulating. Others face situations 
where they are convinced that the work 
of the Kingdom of Christ is being re- 
tarded because we are not united. Some 
of us feel that we of the North need 
some of what you have in your South- 
ern church and maybe you could profit 
by some things that we have. 

But with all of these regrets we un- 
derstand your situation and with com- 
plete sympathy we accept your mandate 
and will cease the courtship for five 
years—if we can. Can a young man in 
love declare a five-year moratorium on 
his courtship? Well, he can try at least. 





DR. BAIRD: Some repent for our 
grandfathers; others simply like you. 


(See editorial, p. 8—Eds.) Your own 
peace and unity is the first considera- 
tion and you have not all seen eye to 
eye on this matter. If and when union 
comes it must be a union of the spirit. 
The voting of ecclesiastical courts and 
the rearrangement of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization will be of little avail unless 
the hearts of all of us flow together 
into a united stream of mutual love 
and confidence. We must become not 
a united organization but an organism 
united in the oneness of the Body of 
Christ. We must be united, not like 
the flowers which compose a bouquet 
but like the individual flower of the 
bouqueet. It must be that complete and 
sensitive oneness in which root, stem, 
leaves and blossom are bound into a 
unity of life. 

Such a spiritual union is growing if 
I am not mistaken. I hear of joint 
campaigns of evangelism, joint mission- 
ary undertakings, joint meetings for 
prayer and worship, joint undertakings 
proposed in the field of Christian jour- 
nalism, united ventures being studied in 
the realm of theological education. If 
God wants us united he will bring us to- 
gether and we will not be able to re- 
sist. ‘‘Wait on the Lord.” If God does 
not want us united, any mere human 
arrangements will prove disappointing 
and will lead only to new divisions. 
Lead on, O King Eternal! 

In the meantime, we of the North 
promise to show no signs at all that we 
hope the union will come to pass; no, 
not for five years—if we can conceal 
our feelings. 


@ Here is material for lively discussions of church architects and architecture, 


of locations, basements, steps and chancels, as you consider— 


A Building for a Presbyterian Church 


OR THE PAST five years I have 
served a church which had the 
problem not only of planning and 

beginning the erection of a building for 
its worship, instruction and fellowship, 
but of selecting a site on which to put 
the building. From that experience I 
have developed some convictions which 
I should like to pass on to those who 
may have a similar responsibility in the 
hope that if they do not furnish gui- 
dance, at least they may furnish stimu- 
lation to do something better. 


The Curse of a Free Lot 


One of the great curses of a church 
seeking a site is the free lot. Often a 
church to save a few hundred dollars 
will accept the gift of a lot even though 


*Pastor, Trinity Church, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


By THOMAS C. BARR* 
* 


the lot may not be a strategic location. 
Churches have been known to build on a 
side street and consequently get lost sim- 
ply because the side street lot was free. 
I am convinced that the church needs 
to be out where people can see it. We 
are not the servants of John the Baptist 
letting who will come to the wilderness 
to look us up. We follow Him who was 
forever in the main thoroughfares of 
life. The church. building ought to be 
like a billboard where it will be seen 
by as many people as possible, inviting 
men to come worship God and meet 
others of a like purpose, and too, re- 
minding those who will not come to its 
services of worship, that there is a God. 

A free lot is scarcely ever large 
enough for a modern church. People are 


coming to church in automobiles and the 
church should provide off-highway park- 
ing facilities. A last minute decision to 
attend church may be weighted in the 
right direction by a knowledge that 
there will be a place within reasonable 
walking distance. Any driver who has 
looked frantically for a place to park 
knows how much better prepared for 
worship he would be if he could have 
immediately found the place instead of 
having to look far away as the eleven 
o’clock hour passed. 


For Outdoor Activities 


We have included a place for light 
recreation in our grounds on a fourteen 
acre tract. There is also an amphithea- 
ter. Southern churches might well util- 
ize the warm months for out-of-door 
services. More money could be spent on 











a larger lot and less on building. We 
have found that vacatinn school classes 
held out-of-doors sent the children home 
much less nervously spent than classes 
held indoors. 


Considerations of population trends 
and proximity to other churches of a 
like nature are taken for granted in the 
selection of a site. At the same time, 
a good deal of unrealistic talk has 
spouted from the mouths of armchair 
churchmen about comity. They divide 
territory up into neat little squares with 
a Protestant church in the center of each 
square. Possibly people ought to live 
that way some day. They do not live 
that way today and the church is for to- 
day as well as tomorrow. Two or three 
churches on the same corner are a scan- 
dal to Christianity. Two or three 
churches of different background and 
appeal in a thickly populated area are 
a service and stimulus to Christian liv- 
ing and worship. 

Another advantage of a large lot is 
that it will enable the architect to keep 
out of the ground in providing adequate 
school space. What a tragedy to put 
little children in basements! If any- 
body is to worship and study in the base- 
ment, let it be the adults. But with 
sufficient ground space planned in ad- 
vance it is not necessary that anyone 
be “stuck’’ underground. Committees 
often feel that it will be economical to 
make use of a large basement. Investi- 
gation will likely reveal that it is just 
as economical to build on top the ground 
as under the ground. 

In the far future, should the typically 
Presbyterian neighborhood of well-to-do 
people change and become the residence 
of the under-privileged, those people 
will rise up and call you blessed for 
having provided an oasis of green and 
quiet in a drab, run-down community, if 
the church has a large lot. Possibly 
Presbyterian churches would not then 
be in such a hurry to run away from 
their responsibility to the people who 
come crowding in upon them. 


So Many Steps 


In my home city there is being 
“opened” a beautiful church building. 
It was designed by one of the most com- 
petent architects we have. It does credit 
to the highest architectural tastes of 
the community. But it is on a high 
lot, has a full-sized basement under the 
“auditorium” and has entrance steps 
that require something of an athlete to 
manipulate. It suffers from the prevail- 
ing sins of most ultra-Protestant church 
buildings. Think of all the church 
buildings you can remember and then re- 
call the high proportion that can be en- 
tered only by climbing innumerable 
steps. Now, I realize that the ascent to 
heaven is steep but I am not for sym- 
bolizing it in the entrance to the church 
building. How many crippled people 
whom Christ loves, how many elderly 
people, how many physically weak are 
barred from our church buildings by 
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the formidable front steps. Our fathers 
may be forgiven for building such 
churches when the life expectancy was 
rather low. We today are informed by 
scientists that we can expect the propor- 
tion of elderly people to steadily in- 
crease. Then their entrance into the 
sanctuary should be amply provided. Our 
completed building will have only one 
step from one end to the other, except 
for one two-story building, the second 
story being for young people. At the 
entrance to the main education build- 
ing we have even installed a ramp for 
the use of those on crutches or in wheel- 
chairs. 


Some years ago I had a part in the 
consecration of a sanctuary of another 
denomination. The building was a costly 
and in some respects magnificent struc- 
ture. Something however about the 
chancel struck me as being discordant. 
My feeling was confirmed when after the 
service I went to the minister’s study 
to remove my gown and saw the archi- 
tect’s drawing of the chancel. Somebody 
had changed the chancel to the disfigure- 
ment of the sanctuary. And I have an 
idea that some day in the future some 
member of that church with architec- 
tural taste will notice the difference and 
the chancel will be built to the archi- 
tect’s specifications. 


Respect the Architect 


All of which is to say that in build- 
ing, the architect should be given the 
benefit of the doubt. Church architec- 
ture is highly specialized which means 
that every architect is not prepared to 
design a church. At the same time, a 
good architect will have a keener sense 
of harmony than most ministers and 
laymen. 


We let our architect have a very free 
hand in design. Some think we let him 
have too free a hand so that he ran 
into the modernistic. I strenously dis- 
agree on principle. I make no claim to 
architectural knowledge but I do feel 
that in this creative age our church 
buildings should express some of it. 
There are strong forces within the 
church (I mean the Protestant church) 
to keep church architecture to the tradi- 
tional pattern. I received a scathing 
criticism of our design to the effect that 
no one would recognize it as a church. 
Possibly some will not, for there are 
always plenty of ignorant people who 
must have a thing labeled religion to 
recognize it as such. Most people have 
eyes to see, and as far as our church 
building is concerned, I am not dis- 
turbed. 


What does concern me is the pressure 
in the name of expertness in ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture, to bring all church 
buildings withinthe traditional pat- 
terns. That of course is the safest 
way to build, just as living in the 
traditional pattern is the safest way to 
live. Architects can go wrong. When 
you make a mistake in concrete and 
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steel, it is very difficult to correct. Most 
congregations cannot afford to make a 
mistake. Still, I insist that our archi- 
tects without going to absurd extremes, 
can give us church structures which 
express the highest aspirations of our 
age, using the finest modern materials 
available, 


Windows Let In the Light 


Our budget for building is severely 
limited. And so we had to steer clear 
of the design that would call for stained 
glass windows. Anyone who has inves- 
tigated the cost of good glass knows 
that you can build a good part of a 
church with the money expended on one 
or two windows. Most of us are re- 
ligiously moved by the colors in a win- 
dow masterpiece. Yet most of the 
windows I see give me the boyish urge 
to hurl a stone through them. 


But the only religious light is not 
to be found in the dim one. Indeed, 
there is more Scriptural authority for a 
bright light than a dim one. And so 
we have let in the light. We believe 
that trees and grass are as inspiring for 
worshippers to look upon as the best 
glass. Our sanctuary windows go from 
ceiling, to floor with ordinary window 
glass. The ceiling and walls are painted 
so that there is no glare. And there 
is sufficient dimness about the chancel to 
suggest the mystery of religion. 

It goes without saying that a bright 
classroom is preferable to the dark base- 
ments so many children must use for 
their religious instruction. Above ground 
and ground-level rooms also make an 
open green court accessible, which is 
particularly attractive to little children 
and offers wide possibility for teaching. 


The Question of a Chancel 


The last conviction is with respect to 
the chancel. Most of our Presbyterian 
churches do not really have a chancel. 
They have a platform, a pulpit and a 
choir loft. The center of the room is 
the great pulpit. It is good to exalt the 
expounded word of God, for the central 
pulpit is to do that, not exalt the min- 
ister. 


The living Christ is to be exalted how- 
ever above the expounded word. The 
written word and the expounded word 
and the choir should so be grouped 
around the communion table as to be 
ushers to fellowship with the living 
Christ. Such to me is more Presbyte- 
rian than the central pulpit. Calvin we 
slaim as our spiritual father, but he 
seemed to read from a lectern, preach 
from a pulpit and conduct the service 
from the communion table. The Table 
represents the fellowship we have with 
the living Christ and with one another 
through the living Christ through his 
death and so it belongs not below the 
pulpit but as the focal point of the 
sanctuary. 

It then you will go as far as the 
“divided” chancel I hope you will not go 
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as far as the altar. If you will give 
your architect free rein, he will most 
likely give you an altar, not a commun- 
ion table. He may tell you that it is only 
the communion table pushed against 
the wall which can easily be pulled out 
when the sacrament is administered. But 
is it then not almost every Sunday an 
altar, not a table? Men do not sit on 
one side of a table except in dog-wa- 
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gons or modernistic breakfast rooms. 
With the table up against the wall, God 
is on one side and man on the other 
and so the table becomes an altar. 

I am not here interested in entering 
into a debate with those who do not 
hold the Reformed faith. This article 
is about a building for a Presbyterian 
church. And an altar does not belong in 
a Presbyterian church if the historic 
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faith is to be expressed in the building. 
And therefore the architect should be 
told that despite all his ecclesiastical 
bias he must put a chair or chairs be- 
hind the communion table whether at 
the front or the rear of the chancel. 
Then the table will represent to us the 
fellowship we have with our Friend who 
gathers us about as his brethren for 
our salvation, 


‘In Prison and Ye Visited Me’’ 


IVE STUDENTS from the General 
Assembly’s Training School and 
three students from Union Theo- 

logical Seminary have been engaged in 
the program of Institutional Ministry 
sponsored by the Interdenominational 
Religious Work Foundation. The work 
being done by these students constitutes 
a real contribution to the work of in- 
stitutional ministry and, at the same 
time furnishes the students valuable ex- 
perience in serving the Kingdom. 


Now 28 Years Old 

The Interdenominational Religious 
Work Foundation in Viriginia was es- 
tablished in 1920 by a group of religious 
leaders who believed that the spreading 
of the good news of the gospel of Christ 
to the inmates of our state institutions 
is a responsibility of the church and of 
Christian people rather than a function 
of the state. The first institution in 
which religious work was undertaken 
was the Penitentiary and the first chap- 
lain to be appointed was the Rev. R. V. 
Lancaster, a Presbyterian minister. 
From this small beginning in a single 
institution, with a budget of less than 
$4,000, the program has grown to em- 
brace the hospitals, tuberculosis sana- 
toria, industrial schools, feebleminded 
colonies and the penal institutions. 

Most of the preaching and worship 
services, as well as the Sunday school 
classes are carried on by volunteers ap- 
pointed by the director of Religious 
Work in State Institutions. Members 
of the staff serve as chaplains and di- 
rectors of religious education at the 
Medical College of Virginia Hospital, the 
Penitentiary, the Lynchburg State Col- 
ony, the State Industrial Farm for Wo- 
men, the Peaks Industrial School and 
the Bon Air Industrial School. 

The interdenominational nature of 
the program of Institutional Ministry is 
carefully preserved. Each member of 
the staff, it is insisted, shall first of all 
have definite religious convictions of 
his own; secondly, he shall be tolerant 
of the beliefs of other persons. Care is 
used in each institution to see that those 
who come under the influence of staff 
members are strengthened in their own 
religious experiences. Literature is fur- 


*Mr. Frazer, a member of the Society 
of Friends, is director of the Interde- 
nominational Religious Work Founda- 
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nished by the various denominational 
boards and this is used to encourage 
and strengthen individuals in the doc- 
trines of their own denominations. A 
sincere effort is made to bring ministers 
of various denominations to conduct 
worship services and to provide denomi- 
national interpretations of the sacra- 
ments. 


Presbyterians Gave $1,000 


The Presbyterian Synod of Virginia 
contributed $1,000 to the Interdenomi- 
national Religious Work Foundation 
during the past year. The other ten 
participating denominations contributed 
amounts varying from $85 to $3,600, 
according to the ability and strength of 
each group. Individual Christians con- 
tributed $3,880.69 to the special fund 
which provides aid to released prison- 
ers and their families and cares for 
emergency items not included in the 
general budget. Bibles and religious 
tracts numbering 23,794 were distri- 
buted during the year 1947; 89 men, 
women and children were won to Christ; 
and 41 received Christian baptism. 


Two young women work with the 
Director of Religious Education at the 
State Industrial Farm for Women, These 
two are not only teaching Bible, but 
they are teaching Christian living. Many 
persons do not know how to “have fun” 
and still be Christians. These young 
women conduct wholesome recreation 
periods and distribute good books in a 
successful program which encourages 
good reading habits. Three students 
from Union Theological Seminary dur- 
ing the year are responsible to the Di- 


rector of Religious Work in State In- 
stitutions and each has an assignment 
in the program of Institutional Minis- 
try. One man is assigned to the sec- 
tion of the Penitentiary where con- 
demned men are kept awaiting execu- 
tion. He brings these men gospel mes- 
sages and also personal counseling. An- 
other visits in the Penitentiary hospi- 
tal and counsels with them on their in- 
dividual problems, in the light of the 
teachings of Jesus. He also interviews 
new men as they are received at the 
Penitentiary. The third leads the wor- 
ship at the Penitentiary and at one pri- 
son road camp. 


ATS Workers 


Because of the absence of the Direc- 
tor of Religious Education from the Bon 
Air Industrial School, due to the resigna- 
tion of one regular staff member, and 
the appointment of another some months 
later, the work which has been carried 
on by the students from the General 
Assembly’s Training School has been 
particularly significant. One directed 
the religious activities of the girls, par- 
ticularly those activities in connection 
with Christian Endeavor in which the 
young people themselves have a major 
role. Others teach classes in Bible, The 
importance of these classes cannot 
easily be measured because so many of 
the girls in the industrial school have 
tional cooperation in the service of 
their early lives. 

Presbyterians have reason to be proud 
of the part they are playing in the pro- 
gram of the Interdenominational Reli- 
gious Work Foundation for it is an out- 
standing example of inter-denomina- 
tional cooperation in the service of 
the Kingdom of God. 
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EDITORIAL 


No Moratorium on Courtship 


The cordial greeting of Dr. Baird, the 
Presbyterian, USA, moderator, which 
appears in this issue will be as cordially 
reciprocated. At one point, however, 
we think it well to emphasize this fact: 
The action of our recent Assembly does 
not require what Dr. Baird calls ‘‘a five- 
year moratorium on our courtship.” 
Quite the contrary. The Assembly’s 
action calls for our permanent commit- 
tee to lead us in “exploring avenues of 
acquaintance and cooperation” during 
these years. 

This positive side of the Assembly’s 
action was well understood in Atlanta. 
As reported in our June 14 issue (pp. 
9-10), Dr. McCain, who favored post- 
poning the vote on reunion, rose to ad- 
dress the Moderator in the midst of 
the discussion. Said he, “Mr. Modera- 
tor, it isn’t the whole matter that’s to 
be put off for five years. It’s the mat- 
er of union, but not the matter of ac- 
quaintance and corporation.’’ To which 
the Moderator replied, ‘“‘No. You are 
correct.”’ 

Dr. McCain’s later statement, along 
the same line, made it clear that when 
we are discussing more than a matter 
of evening-to-evening dating, ‘We 
ought to have a full understanding and 
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a full spirit of acquaintanceship.” In 
his language, the courtship is all the 
more important because we are talking 
in terms of ultimate union. 


Dr. Gillespie’s statement, concurring 
with the proposed resolution, under- 
scored something of the same idea when 
he said, “This, of course, is a gentle- 
man’s agreement that it is not the judg- 
ment of this Assembly that this matter 
should come up at any Assembly for 
action for a five-year period, and I be- 
lieve that we ought to clearly realize 
that this is the import of its meaning.”’ 
Then as he spoke of a larger Presby- 
terian unity, he said, “This period will 
not be spent in vain if it serves to bring 
a larger unity than we had dreamed.” 
This, of course, takes for granted posi- 
tive steps in acquaintance and cooper- 
ation as had been proposed by Dr. Bell 
in his resolution. 

Dr. Baird and his brethren in the 
USA church, then, must understand 
that there is no moratorium on our 
courtship. We simply agree that we 
shall not apply for a marriage license 
for five years, but we will not stop 
keeping company; in fact, we shall be 
all the more attentive as nature takes 
its course. Or, shall we say, as the 
Spirit of God leads us as he will. 


A Great Opportunity 


We should like to call to the attention 
of our readers, our guest editorial in the 
adjoining column on a proposed Board 
of Planning and Strategy for the USA 
church. This comes in connection with 
a thorough study of the USA Church’s 
agencies by a highly competent com- 
mittee. Of course, we should like to 
call this also to the attention of our 
Assembly’s ad interim committee study- 
ing our agencies and their more effec- 
tive functioning. 

We stress this because it is precisely 
the suggestion made several times in 
these columns in the two years leading 
up to the appointment of our Assem- 
bly’s ad interim committee. Such an 
over-all committee, apart from all 
others and yet related to all, was pro- 
posed here as one of the greatest needs 
in our or any denomination. The sug- 
gestion was well received and overtures 
from two or three presbyteries went up 
to the Assembly leading to the appoint- 
ment of the ad interim committee with 
its enlarged assignment. 

Therefore, we hope our committee 
will see, as we do, the fundamental need 
of such an instrument of service and, 
through it, the far limits of its oppor- 
tunity. 


Plain Talk 


The Art of Plain Talk* is not a new 
book, as books come—and go. It was 
published in 1946. It will be too old 
for those who insist on having only the 
latest publications, but it will not be too 
old for anyone who wants to make his 
speech or writing clear and forceful 


*Harper & Bros., New York. 210 pp. 
$2.50. 
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writers and speakers in the church, for 
instance, who knows that, of all sub- 
jects, religion needs to be made as 
direct and simple as possible. 

A dynamic, vigorous leader in the 
church said of another speaker who is 
noted for his brilliance, ‘‘He doesn’t 
need to go to all that trouble to confuse 
me. [I never have understood a word 
he said.” 


This has nothing to do with pro- 
fundity. Some of the deepest thinkers 
have disciplined themselves to speak 
clearly and simply. But there’s no need 
to labor the point. Everybody recog- 
nizes it even though few reach the goal. 


Rudolf Flesch is making a big con- 
tribution with his book on plain talk. 
Newspapers across the country are re- 
quiring their writers to adopt his 
formula as far as possible. Church 
people will do well to be as smart. 


Though we hate to open these 
columns for analysis on this score, 
nevertheless we list here a few items in 
Flech’s rule: Short sentences; few af- 
fixes, many personal references. In the 
choice of words, use live ones; that is, 
use verbs. Eliminate adjectives. Use 
“full” words—words that mean some- 
thing. Plain talk is the language of 
the people. Use it. 


From a book full of good illustrations 
of how not to do it, look at this compli- 
cated legal definition: 


“Ultimate consumer means a person 
or group of persons generally consti- 
tuting a domestic household, who pur- 
chase eggs generally at the individual 
stores of retailers or purchase and re- 
ceive deliveries of eggs at the place 
of abode of the individual or domestic 
household from producers or retail 
route sellers who use such eggs for 
their consumption as food.’ 


Flesch translates as follows: 


“Ultimate consumers are people who 
buy eggs to eat them.” 


Such treatment would help many a 
sermon. Not bad for editorials either. 


GUEST EDITORS 


A Board of Planning and Strategy 


The General Assembly’s Committee 
on Church Structure, Organization and 
Functioning has made a suggestion 
through its able chairman, Dr. Robert 
B. Whyte, which may well lead to one 
of the most statesmanlike decisions the 
church has ever made. The committee 
informally proposes the appointment of 
a “Board of Planning and Strategy 

. . to study and forecast consequences 
of currents and trends of thought and 
action, and hence be able to provide 
plans by which our church may best 
serve the cause of Christ.’’ 

If next year’s Assembly should ap- 
point a Board of Planning and Strategy, 
the church may embark on the greatest 
era of its usefulness to the Kingdom of 
God and to humanity. The stated clerk, 
the General Council and the boards de- 
serve great credit for their notable 
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achievements in the war-flung work of 
the church. But a research group could 
make a careful preview of the local, 
national and international situation and 
lay out a ten-year plan. Such a com- 
prehensive plan could provide a place 
for every phase of the work of the 
church, prevent overlapping of agencies, 
present needs in their relative impor- 
tance, set up a time schedule for each 
program, clarify the mission and pur- 
pose of the church, arrange an adequate 
pension system and coordinate a unified 
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promotional program. 

The work of the church has become 
big business. Big business demands 
mass production and distribution. Re- 
search and careful planning are essen- 
tial for efficient work. The Kingdom 
demands not so much haste as wisdom 
and foresight. ‘‘For which of you, in- 
tending to build a tower, sitteth not 
down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it.— 
The General Assembly (USA) Daily 
News. 





You Can’t Get “Ought” Out of “Is” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Thou shalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil.—Exodus 23:2. 


we say “ought’’ we may mean one 

of three things. If we say, ‘‘This 
medicine ought to do you good,” we 
mean we expect the medicine to do 
good. This is not the meaning we 
mean, just now. Again, if we say, “She 
is so good, she ought to have a good 
husband,’”’ we mean that a good husband 
is what she deserves, though we may 
not expect such happiness for her. This 
also is not the meaning we intend. What 
we do mean is in your mind when you 
say, “I don’t want to, but I know I 
ought.”” This meaning of ‘‘ought” can 
hardly be explained to you—it has to 
be felt. Other people can use the word 
at you, but unless you feel it in you, 
there is no use in their talking. It is 
something that makes human beings 
different from the brutes. 
beings have some kind of ought-feeling, 
and so far as we know, no animal has 
it in the same way we have it. “Ought” 
and ‘“oughtness’ may be, as many 
philosophers think, indefinable; but we 
do know what it is when it is inside us. 


Oo“ is in a class by itself. When 


There are a great many questions 
that can be asked about this, and many 
things that can be said. Just one ques- 
tion will be asked and answered here. 
Can you get OUGHT out of IS? And 
the answer is: NO. 


ET US make this plainer. There is 

a set of categories which we may 

call IS and IS-NOT, existence and 
non-existence. Everything you can 
think of, as well as everything you 
can’t think of, either is or is not. (If 
it partly is and partly is not, then you 
are thinking of the parts separately, or 
you have brought in the time-element. 
One single thing, if it is single and in- 
divisible, at any given instant either is or 
is not. There is no other possibility.) 
Now OUGHT and OUGHT-NOT are a 
totally dfferent set of categories. If a 
fact IS, it does not follow, from its 
mere existence, either that it ought or 
ought not to be so. It just is. Like- 
wise if a thing is not so, you cannot 
tell, from that mere fact, whether it 


All human. 


ought or ought not to be. Some things 
that are, ought to be, and some ought 
not. Some things that are not, ought 
to be, and some ought not. To put this 
into more technical language, value 
neither arises from nor originates exist- 
ence; the orders of Being and Value are 
reciprocally underivative. As Professor 
Niebuhr puts it (TIME, June 7, under 
“Religion’’): “Dangerous is the as- 
sumption that new norms can be cre- 
ated by a statistical study of actual 
practices.” 

Don’t leave, now. This is where the 
matter becomes personal. If you are 
like the average American, you will 
make the whopping mistake of suppos- 
ing what is not true at all, namely, that 
you can somehow get OUGHT out of 
IS. You can try to do this in two popu- 
lar ways. If a thing has been so for a 
long enough time, you will think that 
of course it ought to be so. Oh, non- 
sense. A thing may have been so for 
a thousand years, or since the world 
began; but perhaps it ought never to 
have been in the first place. A thing 
you have never done seems like a thing 
you ought not to do (such as Simon 
Peter’s not eating pork—Acts 11:1-10). 
“But I have never. . .” does not 
mean “I ought never.’ Maybe it 
does, maybe it doesn’t; the point is that 
no matter how long a thing exists, or 
does not exist, that in itself makes no 
difference with the oughtness of the case. 

Or again, if you are an average 
American, you will think that if enough 
people do something, or approved some- 
thing, or have something, then that 
something is what people ought to do 
or approve or have. You are trying to 
get OUGHT out of IS again. This is 
old stuff. The Israelites were making 
that mistake back in 1200 B. C. Moses 
had to tell them: ‘‘Thou shalt not fol- 


low a multitude to do evil.” The mul- 
titude may be an immense one; it may 
number everybody you know, it may in- 
clude the most famous or the most 
famous or the most powerful persons 
earth, it may be everybody in the world 
except you, it might be everybody since 
time began. But if it is evil they are 
doing, the fact that a multitude are 
doing it does not make it right. The 
majority are not necessarily right. The 
voice of the people is not necessarily 
the voice of God. The multitude may 
be right, to be sure. God may indeed 
speak through their voice. But the 
thing to ask is never, ‘‘How many times 
is this done? What percentage of peo- 
ple do it?’’ The thing to ask is: Is this 
right? 


GOOD DEAL is 
“changing 


said about 
standards” in our 

country. Take, for instance, the 
divorce mill. When your grandfather 
was young, divorces were rare and 
scandalous. Nowadays they are fre- 
quent and popular. Bakeries even make 
cakes for divorces just as they make 
them for weddings. We read in an 
Oklahoma City paper (for instance) 
that the marriage rate in that city has 
“caught up with’ the divorce rate; 
implying that up to recently there were 
more people getting divorces in that 
city than were marrying. That is an 
extreme case; but all over the nation 
the divorce rate is so high that it is 
hard to find a city block anywhere with- 
out some divorced people living in it. 
This mean that Americans—not Chris- 
tian Americans, but run-of-the-movies 
Americans—think very light of mar- 
riage, about half of them do not mean 
a word they say at the altar when they 
are married; they get divorces, with 
legal approval, for the most trivial 
reasons. 


Does that mean moral standards have 
changed? Yes and no. If you mean by 
“standard’”’ what people call right, then 
standards are changing. If you mean 
by ‘“‘standard’’ what people ought to 
call right, then standards have not 
changed at all. Divorce for trifling 
reasons is as wrong as it ever was, the 
laws of the land and the opinicn of 
the multitude to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


No: OUGHT comes, as Prof. Niebuhr 
says, from “another dimension” than 
anything arithmetic knows. Figures 
tell you what IS, but no figures, no re- 
ports, no statistics will tell you what 
OUGHT to be. But your conscience can 
discover it; for your conscience is one 
part of you that lives in the same 
dimension with God. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Ga. Baptist Minister 
All-Out for Governor 


Georgia News Letter 


With an unusually warm summer in 
Georgia, it seems that politics is not 
behind the weather in heat. Joseph 
Rabun, former pastor of the Baptist 
church at McRae, home of the Tal- 
madges, is making a stronger bid than 
some had thought possible. Rabun was 
ousted from his pastorate because of 
his stand on the race question. Some 
feel that if he succeeds in getting the 
Arnall-Rivers forces behind him, as he 
is attempting to do, it is not beyond 
the realm of possibility that Georgia 
might have a Baptist preacher for gov- 
ernor during the next two years. When 
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Rabun qualified to run in the Demo- 
cratic primary, he did so on an anti- 
Talmadge, anti-Thompson platform. 
“The people of Georgia do not want 
candidates whose only platform has one 
rotten plank of prejudice and hatred 
against minorities in the social struc- 
ture,” he said. ‘‘Neither do they want 
continued graft and political corrup- 
tion and double-dealing designed to pro- 
vide beds of ease for political chame- 
leons, opportunists, Ku Kluxers and 
race baiters.”’ 


Columbus Pastor Seeks Debate 
With Ku Klux Klan Head 

A Columbus Baptist minister, who 
said he believes in white supremacy, 
challenged the Ku Klux Klan Grand 
Dragon to a debate on his claim that 
the anti-Negro group is ‘‘un-American.”’ 
Audie S. Ellis wrote Dr. Samuel Green, 
Atlanta physician and Klan head, that 
he wanted to debate with him ‘“‘just be- 
fore or after your (Klan) ceremonies 
in Atlanta on July 23.” The minister 
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suggested as the subject, “The Ku Klux 
Klan is Un-American, Un-Constitutional, 
and Thoroughly Un-Christian.’”’ Green 
promptly declined to accept the chal- 
lenge, saying, “I see no reason what- 
ever to debate with anybody who is so 
prejudiced that he thinks the Klan is 
un-American. The Klan is made up of 
native-born white Gentiles—if there are 
any real Americans left we are they.” 
The minister, he said, is welcomed to 
attend Klan ceremonies scheduled for 
Stone Mountain July 23. In fact, he 
said, everybody in the U. S. is welcome 
“except representatives of a certain 
national magazine.”’ 


Beer Parlor Operator 
Asks Ministers to Help 


With the claim that he was being un- 
fairly dealt with, J. Stanley Dumas, of 
Dumas Enterprises, operator of numer- 
ous beer parlors over the city, appealed 
to the ministers for help. Charged with 
selling liquor to minors, he contended 
that the hotels and big clubs are per- 
mitted to sell alcoholic drinks without 
molestation while the city is “picking 
on small fry.’’ Dumas wanted the 
ministers to back him up in urging the 
police either to let him alone or to 
close up all places where liquor is sold 
by the drink in violation of the state 
law. Dumas’ main beerroom, called the 
“McArthur Room,” has been closed, 
while the hotels and clubs are doing 
business as usual. Incidentally, condi- 
tions at the “McArthur Room,” under 
the same management as now, were so 
bad during the war that it was “off 
limits’ for servicemen. 


McGill Applauds Assembly’s 
Support of Allied Youth 


Shortly after the Presbyterian Gen- 


. eral Assembly adjourned in Atlanta, 


Ralph McGill, in his column in The Con- 
stitution, called attention to the As- 
sembly’s action supporting Allied Youth. 
This resolution, urging expansion of 
these posts in high schools in order 
to promote temperance education, was 
called the ‘‘only sensible course.’’ Said 
he, “To the fanatic, who wants outright 
prohibition, this will seem weak-kneed 
and inadequate. But the prohibitionist 
himself, given the greatest of opportuni- 
ties, backed by a powerful congressional 
lobby, and supported by a literal army 
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of enforcement agents who raided, 
searched, killed and wounded, also 
proved equally inadequate.”” The Pres- 
pyterians, he said, “want to establish 
a program which begins early in youth 
and continues with an educational pro- 
gram intelligently presented. It is not 
a dramati¢ action, but it has possibili- 
ties.” 


Coca Cola Companies 
Thanked by Assembly 


When the General Asse1bly’s com- 
mittee on thanks presented its report 
shortly before adjournment in Atlanta, 
it spoke of the Coca Cola Company as 
making the pauses of the Assembly re- 
freshing. Some people asked, ‘‘How 
much of the harmony and good-will 
which was experienced at the Assembly 
resulted from released tensions and re- 
freshed minds and bodies due to Coca 
Cola?” The Coca Cola bar, set up by 
the parent company and the Atlanta 
Coca Cola Bottling Company, was a 
popular place throughout the meeting. 
Approximately 400 cases, or 9,600 bot- 
tles, were consumed during the six days 
—about one case per commissioner for 
the duration. 


Day Camps Provided for 
Atlanta Boys and Girls 


Schools and churches of Atlanta are 
uniting in providing rounded vacation 
programs for the boys and girls of the 
city. Under YM and YWCA direction, 
day camps are operated in every section 
of Atlanta. Camps provide instruction 
and recreation with programs similar 
to regular summer camps. Among the 
Presbyterian churches, North Avenue 
and Central each have two camps run- 
ning for eight weeks, one for boys and 
one for girls. 


Miscellany 


Members of the Clarkesville church 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of the 
church’s dedication and the 116th an- 
niversary of the organization on July 4. 
President J. McDowell Richards, of Co- 
lumbia Seminary, whose first pastorate 
was at this church, preached the anni- 
versary sermon. The church is rich in 
its interesting history. Georgia 
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Baptists are conducting a $2,500,000 
campaign in the Greater Atlanta-Ful- 
top-DeKalb Community, seeking to in- 
crease the facilities of their hospital by 
300 beds, for a total of 500 beds or 
facilities for 17,500 patients dtring the 
year. All church groups, as well as 
business interests of the city, are repre- 
sented on the sponsoring committee. 

. About six months ago $1,500,000 
was raised for enlargement of the 
Roman Catholic’s St. Joseph Hospital, 
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with contributions coming from Prot- 
estants, Catholics and Jews. 
STUART R. OGLESBY. 
Atlanta. 
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1948 GRADUATES 


Seminary and Training School Graduates and Where They Serve 





AUSTIN SEMINARY 

James E. Fogartie, Marianna, Ark. 

C. Rogers McLane, Wharton, Texas 

Edwin Walthall, 2714 Main St., Houston, 
Texas. 

Robert Durway, 100 West 27th St., Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Wm. C. Washburn, sails for Africa Sep- 
tember 20. 

Leonard R. Swinney, Vivian, La. 

C. Rodney Sunday, Homer, La. 

Henry E. Acklen, Greenville, Ala. 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY 

Roy W. Coker, Friendship and Rocky 
Springs churches, RFD 1, Gray Court, S.C. 

Ridgley Lee Hall, North Birmingham 
church, Birmingham, Ala. 

Oliver Newton Hamby, Enterprise, Ala. 

Samuel T. Harris, Jr., Kingsville, Ohio. 

George Wm. Hayward, Tryon, N. C. 

Robert Wm. Hess, student pastor, Shen- 
andoah Church, Miami, Fla. 

Thomas W. Horton, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 

Allen C. Jacobs, James Island,S. C. 

Wm. Thomas King, Umatilla, Fla. 

John A. Kirstein, Eufaula, Ala. 

Cheves Ligon, associate pastor, Oakland 
Ave. Church, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Gordon A, MacPherson, chapel pastor, 
First church, Gastonia, N. C. 

James Holcomb Mulholland, Handsboro, 
Miss. 

Wilbur Rood Parvin, Lebanon Church, 
RFD 1, Winnsboro, S. C. 

Eugene Preston Poe, student pastor, Au- 
burn, Ala. 

Laurence Beaver Robinson, Honea Path, 
& C. 

Charles Robert Tapp, South Park church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

George Aiken Taylor, Smyrna, Ga. 

Tracy V. Fisher, 303 N. High Street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Baldwin F. Ogletree, Scottdale, Ga. 

James Ben Skinner, Donalsonville, Ga. 


LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 

Ernest Gideon Crawford, Gilbertsville, 
Ky. 

Tom Allen Davidson, 917 Third St., Pratt 
City, Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank Bennett Hulse, 3472 
Louisville, Ky. 

Ralph Edward Kipp, minister of educa- 
tion, First Church, Charleston, W. Va. 

Elbert Alonzo Smith, Jr., Lucerne, In- 
diana. 

Paul Moore Vandegriff, Drew Theologi- 
cal Séminary, Madison, N. J. 

Evert Arend Cremer, returned to Hol- 
land; will return to U. S. in Sept. 


Illinois, 


L. C. Waddle, McKenzie, Tenn. 


UNION SEMINARY 


H. B. Fisher, Pageland, S. C. 

R. B. Fleming, Community church, Na- 
talia, Texas. 

R. E. Ford, Royal Oaks church, RFD 1, 
Kannapolis, N. C. 

W. H. Goodman, Jr., Beulaville, N. C. 

Watson G. Guy, Jewell Valley, Va. 

S. W. Hogue, Jr., Halifax, Va. 

Wm, H. Dryder, student pastor, First 
church, Athens, Ga. 

James I. Lowry, Williamston, N. C. 

B. A. Lynt, Brentwood, Maryland. 

Cc. L. MeRae, North Run Baptist Church, 
Richmond, Va. 

Lubomir Mirejovsky, San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif. 

J. M, Newbold, Jr., to teach next session 
in the American School, Shanghai, China. 

R. F. Rouquie, Assistant minister, First 
church, Kingsport, Tenn. 

G. E. Staples, supply pastor, Bon Air, 
Va. To study next session at Union Semi- 
nary, N. Y. 

Preston J. Taylor, Baptist church, Mid- 
lothian, Va. 

J. E. Thompson, Franklin, W. Va. 

L. J. Testa, student pastor, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

M. L. Topham, Troy, N. C. 

A. L. Tubbs, Walhalla, S. C. 

G. B. Williams, Jr., assistant, First 
church, San Antonio, Texas. 


ASSEMBLY’sS TRAINING SCHOOL 

Helen Ballew, Midland church, Univer- 
sity City, Mo. 

Jennie Elizabeth Chester, First church, 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Edith Smith Clarke, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

€atherine Davis, Mrs. E. K. Brown, pas- 
tor’s wife, Princeton, W. Va. 

Mary Lincoln Dawson, First 
Pine Bluff, Ark. (Sept.) 

Emily Lewis Dillard, Rogersville, Tenn. 

Sara Amelia Dixon, Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College, Durant, Okla. (Teaching 
for 1 yr. Expects to go to Mexico). 

Ella Elizabeth Dunbar, York, S. C. 

Annie Gwendolen Eastridge, First 
church, Sarasota, Fla. 

Alice Naomi Franklin, Mission candi- 
date. Expects to begin nurses’ training in 
fall. 

Margaret Adger Fulton, First church, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Geneva Agnes Giese, First church, Tyler, 
Texas. (Sept.) 


Idlewild church, 


church, 
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Frances Bethea Gillis, teaching Bible, 
Thornwell Orphanage, Clinton, S. Cc. 
(Sept.) 

Ruth Elizabeth Hafner, Presbytery 
Home Mission work in Albemarle. Presby- 
tery. 

Adeline Hill, Second church, Memphis, 
Tenn. (Sept). 

Melvina Ruth Hobson, Second church, 
Greenville, §. C. 

Nancy Lee Johnson, Morningside church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Ruth Rhea Landis, 
church, Abingdon, Va. 

Una Mae Mangrum, First church, Rock 
Hill, 8. C. 

Kate DeVere Maxwell, First church, An- 
derson, S. C. 

Margaret Elise Merriam, First church, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Lola Gregory Miller, First church, De- 
Land, Fla. 

Natalie Moffett, Bible teacher, Erskine 
College, Due West, S. C. 

Virginia Catherine Payne, First church, 
Logan, W. Va. 

Jane Arlene Powers, Bible teacher, St. 
Catherine’s School, Richmond, Va. (Sept.). 

Doris Catherine Printz, First church, 
Henderson, N. C. 

Virginia Allison Ray, Tilghman High 
School, Paducah, Ky. (Sept.). 

Virginia Sikes, Mrs. D. A. Huffines, pas- 
tor’s wife, Gloucester, Va. 

Mary Cooley Smith, Hendersonville, N. 


Sinking Spring 


C. 
Emma Jane Southerland, Ripley, Miss. 
Martha Hopkins Stribling, First church, 
Greenville, N. C. 

Mary Prudence Stringer, Bible teaching 
(Sept.). 

Marguerite Lucille Stuart, First church, 
Waco, Texas (Sept.). 

Peggy Lou Thomas, Mrs. R. W. Rhein- 
hold, Gamble’s Hill Community House, 
Richmond, Va. 

Grade Edna Thompson, S. S. Extension 
worker in Oklahoma. (Sept.). 

Virginia Estelle Traylor, Lake City, S.C. 

Frances Lean Wilhelm, Second church, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Jane Bea Williams, First church, Val- 
dosta, Ga. 


The following finished residence work 
last year, but received degrees this year, 
May, 1948: 

Irene Snow Roberts, 
church, Mobile, Ala. 

Elizabeth McArthur McFarland, teach- 
ing Bible, Manchester, N. C. 

Mary Elizabeth Tinley, Home Mission 
Work, Lansing, N. C. 


Government St. 


Married Since Commencement 


Shirley Burnside, Mrs. James A. Nisbet, 
Burlington, N. C. 

Louise Farrior, Mrs. Wm. D. Morton, 
Warsaw, N. C. 

Grace Lyons, Mrs. 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Carolyn McSween, Mrs. Geo. M. Webb, 
First church, Huntington, W. Va. 


Alfred G. Taylor, 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Naomi, Woman of Faith 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 18 


The Book of Ruth. 


The book of Ruth is universally re- 
garded as one of the most charming 
idyls in all literature, and Ruth herself 
is one of our most beloved heroines. We 
are concerned this week primarily with 
Naomi, whose name is always associated 
with Ruth, but whose character is often 
overshadowed by our greater interest in 
the latter. 

Our lesson committee describes Naomi 
as predominantly a woman of faith. Is 
this really her outstanding characteris- 
tic? Let us see. 


Chapter One 


In the days of the Judges, when 
“there was no king in Israel” and 
“every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes” (Judges 21:25), a great 
famine arose in Bethlehem of Judah. 
Elimelech, one of the inhabitants of the 
village, found it hard to provide for 
himself and his family. He determined 
to try his fortunes in Moab, a land on 
the opposite side of the Dead Sea. Its 
people were related to the Israelites, 
but generally unfriendly, and they wor- 
shipped a god whose character was quite 
different from that of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel. We can imagine that Elime- 
lech and Naomi were severely criticized 
for their determination to settle in a 
heathen land. 

The Moabites treated Elimelech and 
his family kindly, but after a few years 
he sickened and died. As Naomi made 
no move to return to her native land, 
it was natural that in time her sons 
should marry two of the daughters of 
Moab. But in time both of the sons 
died. Then Naomi thought it best to 
return to Bethlehem. It was the eco- 
nomic motive that prompted her deci- 
sion. She had heard in the country of 
Moab how Jehovah had visited his peo- 
ple in giving them bread. Orpah and 
Ruth offered to accompany her. But 
Naomi was a very practical woman. She 
saw no place for the wives of her sons 
in her native land. In that day mar- 
riage was a woman’s only guarantee 
of comfort and security. It would not 
be possible for them to find husbands 
she pointed out, in Bethlehem. There 
was too much prejudice against for- 
eigners. She suggested therefore that 
they return to their own homes, and she 
prayed that God would deal as kindly 
with them, as they had dealt with her 
sons and with her. “Jehovah grant that 
ye may find rest,’’ was her prayer, ‘‘each 
of you in the house of her husband.”’ 

Orpah was finally persuaded that this 
advice was wise. She kissed her mother- 


Printed Lesson 1:16-18; 2:20; 4:14-17. 


in-law and returned to her own home. 
Ruth, however, could not be dissuaded. 
She stated that she would accompany 
her mother-in-law wherever she went. 
“Where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.”’ She calls upon Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, to witness her vow, in- 
dicating that her choice was due not 
only to her sincere affection for her 
mother-in-law, her feeling that Naomi 
was old and could not do without her, 
but also in part at least to the face that 
she had already chosen Jehovah to be 
her God, which is probably a tribute 
to the qualities of Naomi’s faith. 

In that day there were no newspapers 
bringing news of the outside world, no 
radios. Life was uneventful. Naomi’s 
return was news; it stirred the whole 
community. The women (as indicated 
by the Hebrew) crowded about her. They 
wished to hear all about her experi- 
ences in that little-known land of Moab. 
Memories, however, were too strong for 
Naomi. She could think only of her 
sorrows. She appears bitter and de- 
spondent, lacking both faith and cour- 
age. “Call me not Naomi (pleasant),’’ 
she said, ‘‘call me Mara (bitter); for 
the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me. I went out full and Jehovah 
hath brought me home again empty.” 
She seems to have forgotten that it was 
hunger which drove them out, and the 
many happy years she spent in Moab; 
she seems oblivious to the presence of 
Ruth, who has voluntarily followed her 
back, and thinks only of her losses. 
{nstead of trusting in God she com- 
plains bitterly against the divine Provi- 
dence. 


Chapter Two 

Ruth soon took in the situation. Na- 
omi’s income was not sufficient to sup- 
port either of them. And Naomi herself 
was too old, too broken to secure work. 
The younger woman decided, therefore, 
to take hold of the only opportunity 
that presented itself, that of gleaning 
in the harvest fields. It was rather a 
humiliating job, one also that involved 
a certain amount of personal danger for 
a young and attractive woman (2:8-9, 
22). According to the Mosaic Law 
(Lev. 19:9-10; 23:22) farmers were 
to leave a part of their crops in their 
fields for the poor to gather for their 
support. Hard-hearted, owners dis- 
couraged the practice. Naomi was a 
proud woman but she saw that it was 
the only course open to them, so she 
accepted Ruth’s offer to support the 
family. = 
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Ruth happened to come first to Boaz’s 
field, one of the richest and most in- 
fluential men in the village. She had a 
legal right to glean where she wished, 
but she was polite enough to ask the 
overseer’s permission and the overseer, 
knowing Boaz’s generosity, granted it 
readily. An hour or so later Boaz him- 
self came out from Bethlehem to see 
“how the work was progressing. As 
his eyes roved over the field he caught 
sight of Ruth. 

“Whose girl is this?” he asked the 
overseer. 

He replied that it was a Moabitish 
girl who had come back to Bethlehem 
with Naomi. ‘She has been here since 
morning,” he added, “without resting 
even a little.” (American Translation.) 

Boaz went over to speak to her. ‘‘Now 
listen my girl,” he said. “Do not go 
to glean in any other field, nor leave 
this one, but stay here close to my wo- 
men. Note the field that they are reap- 
ing and follow them. Have I not 
charged the servants not to molest you? 
And when you are thirsty go to the 
water jars and drink some of that the 
servants draw.” (American Transla- 
tion.) 

Ruth was touched by this generosity. 
She bowed courteously, according to 
the Oriental custom and said, “I am a 
foreigner. Why have I found such fa- 
vor in your sight?” 

Boaz replied that it was because she 
had been so thoughtful of her mother- 
in-law. We do not doubt that this was 
the reason in part. Everything in the 
story indicates that Boaz was a kind 
and generous and high-souled man. At 
the same time there are indications that 
Boaz was greatly attracted by Ruth. 
He was a middled aged man (3:10), un- 
married, and Ruth was evidently a 
pretty and charming woman. 

When dinner time came, Boaz asked 
her to come over and eat of the bread 
and dip her piece in the cooling sauce 
(vinegar) prepared for the reapers. He 
said, ‘‘Come here,” as though he hoped 
she would come and eat by him. But 
Ruth was modest and wise for that age, 
at least. So she sat down demurely 
by the reapers. Boaz then left orders 
that the reapers grant her special fa- 
vors and returned to his home. Thus 
it turned out that Ruth had a most suc- 
cessful day. When evening came, she 
had gleaned about 25 pounds of bar- 
ley. 

Naomi naturally wanted to know all 
about Ruth’s day, so after the evening 
meal was over and the surplus barley 
stored for future use, she proceeded 
to question her, putting her questions 
so fast, indeed, that Ruth found it a 
little difficult to answer. When she 
learned about Boaz’s kindness, she was 
greatly pleased, and advised Ruth to 
take him at his word and glean in no 
other field. 

Chapter Three 

It is natural to surmise that Naomi 
questioned Ruth closely each day after 
she had returned from the harvest field; 
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at any rate she divined the secret of 
Boaz’s growing interest in her daugh- 
ter-in-law. And when several weeks 
were passed and the barley harvest was 
approaching its end, she decided that it 
was time for her to act. 


She began by reminding Ruth that it 
was a mother’s duty to seek rest for 
her daughter; that is, a resting place 
or home. Then she unfolded her plan. 
Boaz was evidently in love with her 
but too timid to speak (some men still 
need to be encouraged to propose.) It 
was time for Ruth to take things in her 
own hands. Boaz was a near kinsman. 
It was the custom among the Jews for 
the nearest kinsman to redeem any 
property that a member of the family 
might have to sell, in order that it 
might remain in the family, and also 
at times to marry a relative’s widow. 
The law was that a man must marry his 
brother’s widow, if he died childless. 
The law was not enforced however, even 
in the case of a brother, and it certainly 
did not lay any obligation upon a lesser 
kinsman. 


Naomi suggested that Ruth go that 
night when she knew that Boaz would 
be sleeping on the threshing floor and 
ask him to perform the duty of a kins- 
man; in other words, to take her as his 
wife. We must not shut our eyes to 
the fact. It was a decided risk for Ruth 
to take such a step; her honor and her 
reputation were both at stake. (See 
3:14.) 

Young girls run some foolish risks 
today, and their experiences do not al- 
ways end as happily as that of Ruth. 
In this case if anyone is to be blamed, 
it was Naomi, rather than Ruth. The 
latter did not understand fully all the 
customs of her adopted land; besides, in 
that day, daughters were more submis- 
sive to their mothers, and to their 
mothers-in-law than now. To give 
Naomi credit, it must be granted that 
she knew that Ruth would be safe. with 
a man like Boaz. 

Ruth carried out her instructions to 
the letter. She went that night to the 
threshing fioor and laid herself down 
at Boaz’s feet. At midnight Boaz awoke 
and was quite startled to find a woman 
in the room. Ruth identified herself 
and invited him to throw over her the 
skirt of his garment. It was a refer- 
ence to the Jewish marriage custom of 
throwing the skirt of the man’s robe 
over his bride, thereby signifying that 
he had taken her under his protection. 

Boaz was highly appreciative of 
Ruth’s proposal. “May the Lord bless 
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you, my girl,” he said. ‘‘This last kind- 
ness of yours is lovelier than the first, 
in that you have not run after the young 
men, either poor or rich.” (American 
Translation). These last words indi- 
cate that Boaz had thought that Ruth 
would not consider him as a husband on 
account of his age. 

Being a very honorable man, how- 
ever, he pointed out that there was a 
nearer kinsman, whose rights must be 
considered. He assured her that. the 
marriage would be arranged if possible. 
Then recognizing that Ruth had acted 
indiscreetly, he arranged for her to 
leave undetected. Boaz is the real hero 
of the incident and perhaps of the book. 
Throughout the story he acts as a man 
of the highest ideals. 

When Ruth returns, Naomi inquired 
anxiously as to how she had fared. 
When she heard of Boaz’s action, she 
knew that her plan had _ succeeded. 
“Wait, my daughter,” she said, ‘“‘until 
you learn how the matter turns out; 
for the man will not rest; unless he set- 
tles the matter today.” Naomi knew 
what to expect of a man in love. And 
she was right. Knowing his love was 
returned, Boaz proceeded as rapidly as 
was possible in the East. 


Chapter Four 


Early in the morning Boaz appeared 
in the public square, about which the 
life of the village centered. He took a 
seat, and waited as patiently as possible 
until Naomi’s nearest kinsman hap- 
pened to pass. There were no tele- 
phones and everybody passed by the city 
gate sooner or later. Boaz hailed him 
and asked him to sit down. Then he 
picked out ten of the prominent citi- 
zens of the town, one by one, as they 
passed by where he sat. The people 
recognized that something important 
was going to happen and gradually a 
crowd collected. 

When a court had been assembled 
in this informal way, Boaz disclosed 
the business he had in hand. Naomi was 
forced to sell her husband’s froperty. 
The nearest of kin had the right to 
buy it. Did he wish to do so in this 
ease? He replied that he did. Then, 
said Boaz, you must take Ruth, his son’s 
wife, a foreigner, as your own, the prop- 
erty to go in time to her children in her 
first husband’s name. In that case, the 
kinsman replied, “‘I will not exercise my 
option.” Boaz then declared that he 
would buy all of Elimelech’s property 
and at the same time marry Ruth. The 
nearest kinsman signified that he 
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yielded his rights in the case by draw- 
ing off one of his shoes and giving it to 
Boaz. According to the customs of the 
day that act sealed the transaction. 

A year passed by. Naomi was ra- 
diantly happy. The neighbors were 
pouring in to congratulate the grand- 
mother, not only because she had a 
grandson, but also because she had a 
daughter who was better to her than 
seven sons. And Naomi took the child 
and laid it in her bosom and became a 
nurse unto it. 

This child, the writer tells us, was 
Obed, the father of Jesse, the father 
of David, one of the ancestors of Christ. 


The Characters 


What purpose did the author have in 
mind when he wrote this book? One 
scholar thinks the author “could never 
have produced so beautiful a work, if 
he had been writing a pamphlet with a 
special didatic aim. He simply tells the 
story of a woman’s fidelity and its re- 
ward, to show up his ideal of the ‘Ex- 
cellent Woman,’ and to make us feel 
that God did not forget her.” Perhaps 
so. Ruth was loyal, faithful, self-sacri- 
ficing and courteous, a _ thoroughly 
wholesome young woman. Such women 
usually find happiness in life. And 
there are men as generous, noble and 
pure as Boaz. And out of such homes 
there come children who will serve 
their country well. 

What can fathers and mothers do to- 
day to provide for the future happiness 
of their sons and daughters in homes 
of their own? Should it be left to 
chance? Should they be prepared for 
the marriage state? How? What should 
be the attitude of young men and young 
women toward each other? How can 
we promote wholesome romance? What 
is the ideal girl today? The ideal man? 

But we are asked to think especially 
of Naomi. Was she a woman of faith? 
Perhaps so, but her faith failed her 
in her hour of need. Her troubles 
weighed on her soul and filled her heart 
with bitterness. She complained of the 
way God had dealt with her and seemed 
utterly unable to cope with her adver- 
sities. When she returned to Bethle- 
hem, life seemed utterly empty and fu- 
tile. “Call me Mara (bitter),” she said. 

Then Ruth gave her new interest in 
life. Her labor provided her with bread, 
and her growing romance engaged her 
mind and her heart. Her husband and 
her two sons were gone, but she found 
new happiness in the happiness of Ruth 
and in the service that she was able 
to render the child, who needed gui- 
dance and protection and care. Naomi 
was not a woman of faith and courage, 
but a woman who allowed herself to 
become embittered, and then found the 
way cut through love received and 
given. No matter what disappointments 
come to us, there are always people 
whom we can help, and new happiness 
is ahead, if we will live in the present, 
and not in the past, and if we will think 
of others rather than ourselves. 
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BOOK NOTES 


LABOR’S RELATION TO CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY. Liston Pope, Ed. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 182 pages. 
$2.50. 

For those Americans who are wonder- 
ing ‘‘what labor really wants and where 
it is going,’’ and who also are willing 
to open their minds to the sort of facts 
that rarely if ever appear in the news- 
papers, this little book should be at once 
enlightening and reassuring. 

The seventeen people whose views it 
presents were invited to address that 
Institute for Religious and _ Social 
Studies in New York City, and all seven- 
teen are well equipped to speak as they 
do by first-hand study or practical ex- 
perience—in most cases by both. Be- 
ginning with a thoughtful chapter on 
“Meaningful Jobs for Whole People,” 
by Professor T. North Whitehead, of the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, the volume closes with the moving 
personal testimonies of six labor leaders 
who all find their chief direction and 
dynamic in religion. But perhaps the 
book’s chief merit is the quiet but con- 
vincing witness it bears to organized 
labor’s constructive achievements and 
present-day role in relation to educa- 
tion, politics, religion, race relations, 
and the national welfare as a whole. 
Though some chapters are more force- 
ful than others, all are meaty and re- 
warding. Kermit Eby’s chapter on 
“Labor’s Challenge to the Church” is 
so good, in fact, that it might well be 
made required reading in all our Prot- 
estant seminaries—and not for the stu- 
dents only. 

Some would doubtless call the book 
biased, and in one sense it is. It touches 
but lightly on the fact that labor leaders 
may be, and sometimes have been, as 
hard-boiled and selfish as the greediest 
“robber barons” of industry; it pretty 
much ignores the blots on labor’s record. 
It is frankly pro-labor. 

It does, however, do this important 
thing: by presenting a side of the pic- 
ture that is too often played down or 
covered up, it offers to reasonable people 
a basis for evaluating labor’s cause more 
fairly and for judging labor not by its 
worst representatives but by its best. A 
careful reading of it by our white-collar 
churchmen, I venture, would do much 
to wipe out the ill-will and stubborn 
social resistance that too often have 
blocked the path of the 15 million work- 
ing people who seek by means of 
unions and collective bargaining to gain 
for themselves and their children a 
larger measure of freedom, opportunity 
and material security. 


JOHN H. MARION. 
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MAINSPRING, THE STORY OF HU- 
MAN PROGRESS AND HOW NOT TO 
PREVENT IT. By Henry Weaver. Tal- 
bot Books, Detroit, Mich. 236 pp. $1.00. 

This businessman author has done a 
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streamlined version of a book called 
The Discovery of Freedom, by a Miss 
Lane. His thesis, backed by a staccato 
survey of world history, is that the real 
enemies of progress are the “profes- 
sional do-gooders’”’ who try to put over 
a planned economy and stifle individual 
enterprise. The author is so delighted 
with the material results of our Ameri- 
can civilization that this reviewer must 
add the words of Johnson to Garrick 
when the latter was showing off his fine 
house and grounds. ‘‘All these things, 
David, make death very terrible.”’ 
J. M. WALKER, JR. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


SERMON STORIES OF FAITH AND 
HOPE. By William L. Stidger. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York-Nash- 
ville. 154 pages. $1.50. 


In this volume an experienced story 
teller lives up to his wide and honored 
reputation of reporting the dramatic 
and noble in the everyday life of plain 
folks. Here are 95 brief, appealing hu- 
man-interest stories readily adaptable 
for programs or talks on every phase of 
Christian living. 

PAUL TUDOR JONES. 
High Point, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $32, cash with order. 





BOOKS 





WRITE TODAY for new Catalog No. 39! 

Religious bargain books new and used. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich- 
igan. 





BOOKBINDING 





OLD BIBLES, BOOKS rebound like new. 

Rare books restored. Magazines and all 
types of bookbinding. Fine workmanship 
at reasonable prices. Inquiries invited. 
NORRIS BUOKBINDING CO., 102 Nichols 
Ave., Greenwood, Miss. “Serving the 
South.” 





CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 





FOR A FREE LIST of more than 100 

pieces of literature provided by the In- 
terdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 
send card to E. M. Conover, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 





POSITION OPEN assistant Dietitian and 

Dining Room Hostess beginning August 
20 for young woman with training in Die- 
tetics or practical experience. Mary Bald- 
win College, Staunton, Va. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Shaking of the Foundations. Paul 
Tillich. Scribners. $2.50. 

Toward A More Efficient Church. Wil- 
liam H. Leach. Revell. $1.50. 

A Key to Culture. Francis Neilson. C. 
Cc. Nelson Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Teen-Age Treasure Chest of Sports 
Stories. Charles I. Coombs. Lantern Press. 
$2.50. 

The Christian Outlook. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. Harper's. $2.50. 

The Bell Ringers. Vern Swartsfager. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 

Millennial Studies. George L. Murray. 
Baker Book House. $2.50. 

How to Think About Ourselves. Banaro 
W. Overstreet. Harper's. $3.00. 

A Greater Generation. Ernest M. Ligon. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


OVERSIZE PRINTS 35! 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard 


size, only 35¢. Electronic process; non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. 10, p. 0. Box 4324 + Atlanta, Georgia 
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STUDENT WORKER 





WANTED: DIRECTOR FOR PRESBY- 

TERIAN STUDENT WORK AT DUKE 
UNIVERSITY. Excellent opportunity for 
qualified person to do graduate work in a 
distinguished university and at same time 
direct the organized activities of the Duke 
University Westminster Fellowship (Pres- 
byterian Student Group) on a part-time 
basis. Interested persons are asked to 
write at once to REV. KELSEY REGEN, 
D. D., 305 E. MAIN STREET, DURHAM, 
N .M., Chairman Advisory Council D. U. W. 
F. When writing please give background 
of training and experience, and names 
and addresses of three references. 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 


them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 


welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

W. F. Rogers from Mena, Ark., to 
the Newport, Ark., church, 316 Main 
Street. 

E. L. Barber, formerly of Savannah, 
Ga., is now executive secretary of S. W. 
Ga. Presbytery. Box 365, Moultrie, 
Ga. 

Leonard E. Woodward, Hazard, Ky., 
has accepted a call to the United 
church, Harrodsburg, Ky., effective Au- 
gust 1. 

Forest S. Ford, formerly at Mill- 
boro, Va., has become pastor of the 
Normal church, Ashland, Ky. 

B. O. Shannon, who was pastor at 
Broadway, Va., is now pastor of the 
Galatia church, Fayetteville, N. C., for- 
merly pastor at Oxford, near Lexington, 
Va. 

George H. Rector, formerly pastor at 
Oxford, near Lexington, Va., was re- 
cently installed as pastor of the Mc- 
Dowell, Va., church. 

Chas. S. Ramsay, of the Park Col- 
lege faculty, is supplying the pulpit of 
the Newport, Tenn., church. 








DEATH 

Thomas K. Currie, 63, regional direc- 
tor of religious education in the Synod 
of Virginia, died June 26 after an 18- 
months’ illness in Richmond. Until 
his retirement last March, Dr. Currie 
had led the religious education pro- 
gram in Virginia for 25 years. 


RESIGNATION 

J. Leighton Stuart, ambassador to 
China, submitted his resignation to Sec- 
retary of State Marshall on his 72nd 
birthday, June 24. Dr. Stuart indicated 
that he will resume the presidency of 
Yenching University in Peiping if his 
resignation is accepted. 


TO EUROPE 

Harry G. Goodykoontz, Southern 
Presbyterian director of student work, 
is spending seven weeks in European 
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conferences: executive committee of the 
World Student Christian Federation, 
London, July 1-6; British Student 
Christian Movement Conference, Swan- 
wich, July 10-20; WSCF Conference, 
Bossey, Switzerland, July 27-Aug. 2; 
and the International Missionary Coun- 
cil-WCSF conference at Zeist, Holland. 
Aug. 4-16. In the U. S., Dr. Goody- 
koontz is chairman of the executive 
committee of the United Student Chris- 
tian Council; he is also chairman of the 
National Commission on Church Student 
Work. 


RACE RELATIONS POST 

Thomas C. Allen, Southern Baptist 
minister and secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Interracial Cooperation for the 
Virginia Council of Churches, has been 
named co-secretary of the Department 
of Race Relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


COUNCIL MEETING 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches, has 
left the U. S. for Geneva to complete 
arrangements for the first assembly of 
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the World Council of Churches sched- 
uled for Amsterdam, August 22-Sept. 5. 
Dr. Cavert is chairman of the inter- 
national arrangements committee for 
the assembly. 


APPRECIATION 

R. Murphy Williams, pastor emeritus) 
of the Church of the Covenant, Greens- 
boro, N. C., was given an appreciation 
dinner June 24 on the occasion of hig 
80th birthday. City and church leaderg 
joined in the celebration. 


Mitchell College | 


A coeducational] institution distinctive 
in Christian ideals. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1856. Fully accredited aca- 
demic work first two years of college. 
Outstanding departments in music and 
business. Approved for veterans. Resi- 
dence for women and single men. Lib- 
eral scholarships. Moderate rates. 
Write for catalog P. Applications are 
being taken for our fall semester whieh 
begins September 7, 1948. 
John Montgomery, Pres., 
Statesville, N. C. 


Church 
Sunday School 


Furniture 


Flowers School Equipment 
Company 
8327 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Telephone 7-4035 




















College Departments accredited through 


Long Session opens September 20. 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. High School and Junior 


trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Reservations now being received. Special 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. 


THE REGISTRAR, SCHREINER INSTITUTE, Box P, Kerrville, Texas, 


Southern Association. Owned and con- 


For literature and information, write 
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WE LOVE BOYS—WE BUILD MEN 
Owned and operated by the Synod of Mississippi 


A Christian Atmosphere. 
tion. 
150. 

J. 8. 


Excellent Military and Acad 
vidual attention and How to Study stressed. 
We get wonderful results from our Work and Play Program. 
Regular session opens September 6. 
Vandiver, 
Port Gibson, 


emic programs. Indi- 
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For complete information, call or write: ” 
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WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


William W. Hall, Jr., Ph. D., Pres. 
Fulton, Missouri 


A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 








Write for catalogue and information. 





MAR Y BALDWIN 
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STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Womep 


For information write: 
FRANK B. LEWIS 
President 


























